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EDITORIALS 


many times and usually the answer expected is 

‘nothing’. Like the erstwhile Association of 
New York State Canners, Inc., the writer believes 
there is a great deal in a name, a great deal of psychol- 
ogy, if nothing else, so we hasten to congratulate the 
“New York State Canners & Freezers, Inc.” 


\/ many IN A NAME—That question is asked 


The search within the canning industry—and this 
includes glass packers, preservers and such, as well as 
canned foods packers—for improved methods of pro- 
cessing, is at fever pitch today. We refer to the 
research in electronics in the application of atomic 
energy to the preservation of foods, to research in the 
use of antibiotics, to the development of the continuous 
cooker and cooler, to the new developments in corn pro- 
cessing which shorten the cook for cream style corn, 
and the study goes feverishly on, just as it should. As 
these new processes are developed there is no sound 
reason why the folks who adopt these new methods 
should be regarded as representing a separate industry. 


The freezing process, which was developed by those 
engaged in the processing of food by heat, and which 
presents the same fundamental problems up to the 
actual process, is essentially a part of the canning 
industry, whether or not the can is the ultimate con- 
tainer. It is a fact, indeed, that one of the major can 
companies includes in its long range research, a pro- 
gram of development of a new type container. It would 
seem, then, that this move of the New York State 
group might well merit imitation. 


FREEDOM AND SECURITY—Up at the Pennsyl- 
vania Meeting last month NCA’s Carlos Campbell 
spoke of freedom and security and the American sys- 
tem of free enterprise in a manner that made us wish 
we had said that. Knowing that we could not possibly 
attain the same fine expression, it was our purpose to 
use his remarks in this column in the issue immediately 
following that meeting. It’s heart warming for us to 
travel about the country meeting old friends and mak- 
ing new ones at these State conventions, but it some- 
times results in our falling back in our homework. 
With this poor excuse we apologize to both Mr. Camp- 
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bell and our readers for making them wait for this 
excellent message. Mr. Campbell’s remarks follow: 


“Freedom and security—two objectives sought most 
by mankind—are in a sense at opposite ends of the 
pole. Young men prize freedom of action with little 
thought for security, whereas the infirmities of age 
make economic security the most prized possession of 
older men. Nations differ from individuals only in 
size. The older countries of Europe are thinking pri- 
marily in terms of security, whereas the younger nations 
of the Western Hemisphere are more inclined to take 
their security for granted so long as they are permitted 
to enjoy freedom. The British Empire is a good exam- 
ple. Since World War II the advanced age of that once 
powerful nation has been in evidence through Eng- 
land’s policy of attempting to provide security for its 


‘citizens, whereas the younger dominions of the Em- 


pire, Canada, New Zealand and Australia appear to be 
less concerned with security measures and more desir- 
ous of preserving their freedom of action. We in these 
United States must guard against premature age 
brought on by dissipation. It is said we are only as 
old as we think, that age is a matter not of years alone 
but a condition of the mind, and when we reach the 
point in our thinking that we are unwilling to take the 
risks necessary for the preservation of freedom, we 
have grown old regardless of what the calendar says. 


“Freedom as we know it in this nation was born in 
this state less than 175 years ago. The Constitution, 
however, was written for the most part by young men 
(Benjamin Franklin excepted), and the young nation 
for which the Constitution was to become the basic law 
was accustomed to taking risks, risks which could be 
met only by freedom of action. As a matter of fact, 
the most important risk of all was the launching of a 
republican form of government in the midst of a world 
of tried and proven kingdoms. Men’s thinking is fre- 
quently the product of their environment. Thus under 
such circumstances it is to be expected that the preser- 
vation of freedom should have been the principal objec- 
tive, wasn’t it only a few years previous that the young 
nation had fought a successful war to obtain freedom 
from the intolerable restrictions of the mother country. 


(Please turn the page.) 


“Tt should be noted in this connection, however, that 
the Constitution as originally drafted by Madison said 
very little about freedom, the reason being that free- 
dom of action was at that time considered to be such 
an essential part of the welfare of the nation that it 
was more or less taken for granted, and therefore, pro- 
vision for its protection was not considered necessary, 
consequently was not included in the main body of the 
Constitution. It was not until after Thomas Jefferson 
complained bitterly because of the absence of such 
guarantees of individual freedoms that he exacted a 
promise from the Constitutional convention that the 
Constitution would be amended immediately to include 
such guarantees to the citizens. Thus we have the first 
ten amendments, which are commonly referred to as 
the Bill of Rights. 


“The framers of the Constitution are frequently re- 
ferred to as men of great wisdom, who could look into 
the future and see the needs of our nation, and thus 
constructed the document that is as sound today as 
when it was written. The question arises if these men 
were living today would they be influenced by the gen- 
eral trend of thinking and write a Constitution that 
would curtail the rights of individuals on all sides, and 
saddle onto the government the responsibility for pro- 
viding economic security. I think that they would not, 
because I believe they would realize just as we should 
that 175 years is but a day in the life of nations, and 
thus we are too young to be thinking in terms of 
Government handouts and other forms of economic 
security provided by the Government. 


“A recent poll taken of a senior class in a well- 
known Eastern college revealed the fact that the ambi- 
tions of the majority of these young men was to get a 
job with the Government, their explanation being that 
the Government provided the economic security which 
they were seeking. It is plainly evident that the think- 
ing of these young men had been influenced by their 
environment. The academic teaching that unduly 
stresses the security of old age, unfortunately is too 
often the reflection of the views of a tired college pro- 
fessor whose life has been devoted to planning for 
security of old age. 


“Young men of this sort who achieve their life’s 
ambition to become Government workers and Govern- 
ment officials are inclined to think only in terms of 
Government programs that provide security for those 
whom they consider to be less fortunate than they— 
the remainder of the citizenry. 


“How much more fortunate we would be if such men 
had had the thrill of fr2edom of action, to have endured 
the risks involved in our various business enterprises, 
to have assumed the responsibility for providing a live- 
lihood for themselves and their families in the every- 
day competition for jobs in industry, jobs the holding 
of which requires a maximum of hard work. With that 


type of preliminary training there would be more 
appreciation of the fact that security either for the 
individual or for a nation cannot be obtained without 
first having produced the goods and in fact, produced 
in excess of consumption. Economic security consists 
of merely drawing on the bank of food, clothing and 
the other necessities of life. Before there can be any 
withdrawals from this bank there must be deposits. 
This rule applies to a nation as well as to the indi- 
vidual. A government cannot for long continue to give 
handouts to those who do not work and to those who 
do not produce without at the same time maintaining 
an ever-increasing production program. 


“A production program cannot be maintained with- 
out adequate stimulus to the producers. This means 
fair wages, that is wages the purchasing power of 
which does not decline. It also means an adequate 
reward to management and invested capital. The 
only system of production that will provide this stimu- 
lus is the free enterprise system which has been so 
thoroughly proven in this country. The basic essential 
for our free enterprise system is freedom—freedom to 
choose one’s occupation; freedom to buy and freedom 
to sell and at such prices as result from freedom of 
bargaining between buyer and seller. 


“Government controls that deprive producers of 
these freedoms do so at the risk of discouraging pro- 
duction. No better example can be cited than the 
declining production of England during the period of 
nationalization of industries and other rigid controls 
over business. There is no reason to believe that the 
same thing would not happen here. Thus when con- 
trols over prices and over the use of materials neces- 
sary for production are imposed on industry it should 
be recognized that the responsibility for encouraging 
continued production is as vital to the security of the 
Nation as is the protection of the consumer against 
price advances. 


“The best prescription to correct the economic dis- 
ease of inflation is production. The canning industry 
has demonstrated how an industry can by means of 
keeping the production of canned foods in tune with 
demand, give the consumer more real protection from 
runaway prices than she can get from Government 
price control. It must, however, be remembered that 
the canning industry cannot do this job if deprived of 
the tin or any other materials essential to its produc- 
tion program. Nor can it maintain adequate pro- 
duction levels if canners are denied the necessary 
economic freedom of action. 


“It should, therefore, be the duty of those who have 
tasted freedom in our economic system to see to it that 
the Government in its control programs does not 
destroy our economic freedom; because in the long run 
freedom is not only necessary but indispensable to the 
preservation of the security which many prize so 
highly.” 
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New Officers of the New York State Canners & Freezers Association elected at their 
Convention in Buffalo, New York on December 6 and 7 are: Left to right: A. D. 
Elabarger, Keystone Cooperative Grape Association, Northeast, Pennsylvania, Treas- 
urer; William H. Sherman, Rochester, Secretary; John C. (Jack) Hemingway, H. C. 
Hemingway & Company, Auburn, President; and Walter W. Wilson, Silver Creek Pre- 
serving Company, Silver Creek, Vice-President. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION 
CHANGES NAME TO 
INCLUDE FREEZERS 


Recognizing the active interest of a 
substantial part of its membership in 
the freezing process, the 66-year-old 
“Association of New York State Can- 
ners, Inc.” voted last week to change the 
name of the Association to the “New 
York State Canners and Freezers Asso- 
ciation, Inc.” It thus becomes the first 
canner association to “officially recognize 
freezers in its corporate name. It was 
brought out at the annual meeting held 
in Buffalo December 6 and 7, that of the 
total membership of 102, 14 are exclu- 
sively freezers and 31 process both by 
heat and cold, making a total of 45 
actively interested in the freezing process. 


The New York Meeting followed the 
trend evidenced at every other state and 
local meeting this fall. It was the larg- 
est meeting on record, not only for the 
Association, but we believe for all State 
and Regional associations. The Hotel 
house count of those signifying interest 
in the meeting totaled 950. That means 
there were over 1,000 delegates to this 
convention. 254 ladies attended the 
luncheon and style show on the afternoon 
of the second day. 


As is generally known, the New York 
meeting is largely a social gathering of 
canners, freezers, machinery and supply 
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men, brokers, and their ladies. This 
year, as usual, there were only two gen- 
eral sessions, and both of them starting 
with a luncheon at 12:30 ‘in the after- 
noon, allowing ample time for sociability 
and personal business contacts. The 
business of the association, says Secre- 
tary Sherman, is an all year affair and 
is made successful through an active, 
strong committee system. There are 13 
general committees and 11 product com- 
mittees. During the past year there were 
94 regular and sub committee meetings. 
The Association office mailed to the mem- 
bership a total of 308 bulletins. Associa- 
tion activities could be further broken 


“down, but the above figures and the 


membership figures, which show that 


-active members have increased from a 


total of 67 in 1944 to a present figure of 
102, and that the associate membership 
has increased from 63 in 1944 to a pres- 
ent figure of 133 despite an association 
policy of not soliciting membership, is 
proof positive that the business of the 
—— is being adequately cared 
or. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


One of the first actions of the Conven- 
tion was the election of new officers for 
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the 1952 term. The results were as 
follows: 


President—John C. Hemingway, H. C. 
Hemingway & Company, Auburn, New 
York; Vice-President—Walter W. Wil- 
son, Silver Creek Preserving Company, 
Silver Creek, New York; Treasurer—A. 
D. Elabarger, Keystone Cooperative 
Grape Association, Northeast, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Secretary is elected at the end of 
the year by the Board of Directors. Wil- 
liam H. Sherman, Rochester, New York, 
is the present Secretary. ~ 


Directors elected for a _ three-year 
term: Albert C. Forman, L. C. Forman 
& Sons, Pittsford, New York; W. M. 
Malin, Haxton Foods, Inc., Oakfield, New 
York; Francis J. Miller, Curtice Brothers 
Company, Rochester, New York; Nor- 
man L. Waggoner, Olney & Carpenter, 
Inc., Wolcott, New York. 


Director for a two-year term: B. L. 
Turner, Comstock Canning Corp., New- 
ark, New York. 

John Hemingway is the son of Stuart 
Hemingway, one of New York State’s 
pioneer canners, and himself President 
of the Association in 1930. The new 
President represents the third genera- 
tion in this family canning concern, 
which was active in 1893 when the Asso- 
ciation was founded. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Association passed Resolutions re- 
calling the memory of members and 
associates who passed to their eternal 
reward during the year; thanking the 
Machinery and Supplymen’s Association 
for the excellent cooperation and service 
for the entertainment; the Statler Hotel 
rendered during the meeting; and the 
following Resolutions of special import: 


MATERIALS SHORTAGE 


WHEREAS: Processors are faced 
with continued high production schedules 
to meet military and civilian food re- 
quirements in the period ahead, and 


WHEREAS: The processing industry 
is facing an increased shortage of man- 
power making it necessary to use maxi- 
mum amounts of labor saving equip- 
ment, and 


WHEREAS: The National Production 
Authority has allocated an extremely in- 
adequate supply of necessary controlled 
materials for the first quarter of 1952 
to food machinery manufacturers, which 
places the industry in an extremely pre- 
carious position 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the Na- 
tional Production Authority reconsider 
its first quarter 1952 allocations to food 
machinery manufacturers and drastic- 
ally implement present allocations in 
order that sufficient supplies of metals 
may be made available to machinery 
manufacturers. It is a normal practice 
to purchase new equipment well ahead 
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of the packing season and first quarter 
allocations take on added significance be- 
cause of this. 


MORRISVILLE LABORATORY 


WHEREAS: The State University 
Board of Trustees have approved an 
an item of $230,000 for a food technology 
laboratory at Morrisville Agricultural 
and Technical Institute at Morrisville, 
New York, and 


WHEREAS: This same group has also 
approved a sum of $15,000 for added 
equipment to carry on the food process- 
ing course, 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the Asso- 
ciation of New York State Canners, Inc. 
urge the Division of the Budget of the 
State of New York to approve this re- 
quest of the State University and make 
the necessary funds available at once in 
order that construction of these neces- 
sary facilities may be undertaken in the 
immediate future. 


GENERAL FOOD SCIENCE 
BUILDING 


WHEREAS: A modern heating plant 
has recently been built at the New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
New York to provide necessary heat for 
buildings to be built some time in the 
future, and 


WHEREAS: Plans have been drawn 
and approved for construction of a new 
and modern food science building, and 


WHEREAS: Considerable practical 
research of inestimable value to New 
York State processors is now being con- 
ducted under unusually difficult condi- 
tions brought about through limitation 
of space available for such research, and 


WHEREAS: Highly important re- 
search in the field of porcessed foods is 
being delayed becase of lack of facilities. 


BE IT RESOLVED: That the Asso- 
ciation of New York State Canners, Inc. 
urge the State of New York at the earli- 
est possible moment to provide funds for 
the construction and equipping of this 
building in order that New York may 
enjoy suitable facilities for carrying on 
this highly important research. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


President Donald E. Tobin formally 
opened the Convention Sessions with a 
short address of welcome. Mr. Tobin re- 
minded the audience that 1951 marks the 
hundredth anniversary of canning in 
New York State. It was in that year, he 
said, that Ezra Edgett founded the 
Edgett Burnham Company, which inci- 
dentally, continues in existence to this 
day. Mr. Tobin referred briefly to the 
advanced methods and improved quality 
attained in this first century of canning, 
but warned his audience not to rest on 
these laurels. It may possibly be true, 
he said, that the first hundred years are 
the hardest, but present day canners 
cannot afford to accept this philosophy. 
It takes hard work, sound management 


and careful planning to succeed in the 
canning business today. 


N.C.A. 


All of the top brass of the National 
Canners Association were in attendance 
at this meeting. President Herbert 
Barnes of that organization, who was a 
scheduled speaker on program, 
shared his time with Vice-President Fred 
C. Heinz, and Secretary Carlos Campbell. 
Mr. Barnes brought greetings from the 
National body, and in charming manner, 
briefly outlined what the Association has 
meant to him as a small canner. 

Although prices have gone up all along 
the line, canned foods continue to sell at 
2 percent lower than they were three 
years ago, Fred C. Heinz, Vice-President 
of National Canners Association, told his 
audience. The cost of food that goes into 
the can is higher, wages are up 16 per- 
cent in the past three years, cans are up 
22 percent, labels cost more, shipping 
cases more, distribution costs consider- 
ably more, yet canned foods prices have 
actually gone down 2 percent for the 
period. The answer, he explained, can 
only be good business management. Mr. 
Heinz cited some figures in production to 
show that between the peak years 1938 
and 1939 and 1949 and 1950, production 
of canned fruits went up by 76 percent. 
The canning of fruit and vegetable juices 
increased by 122 percent, and the can- 
ning of special foods for babies shows an 
increase of 926 percent in that same 
period. He reports that in the first four 
years following the end of World War II 
the canners shipped more than $9% bil- 
lion worth of edible agricultural products. 

In the intimate conversational tone 
that has made him so popular at canner 
gatherings, Carlos Campbell told this 
large assembly that price control is un- 
necessary for the canning industry, sim- 
ply because canners have controlled their 
own prices, both through efficiency and 
quantity of production, to such an extent 
that the housewife can buy today the 
same amount of canned foods she bought 
in 1947, with exactly the same dollar, 
and receive 3 cents change. 


Always up to date, Mr. Campbell dis- 
cussed General Overriding Regulation 
21, which had appeared in the Buffalo 
papers only that morning, and which 
provides a method for canners as well 
as other industries, to obtain approval of 
increased costs up to July 26. Mr. Camp- 
bell told his audience the new regulation 
could hardly be of much benefit to pack- 
ers of perishable fruits and vegetables, 
since few if any expenses of the new 
pack were incurred before the cut off 
date of July 26. 


Following Mr. Campbell the Honor- 
able Harold Ostertag, New York Con- 
gressman, made a stirring address on the 
State of the Union. Recognizing the 
fact that when taxes exceed 25 percent 
of the national income, production is dis- 
couraged, the speaker, nevertheless, did 
not provide the solution. Congress, he 
said, is stymied in its effort to cut the 
coat to fit the cloth, Only one-third of 
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the budget, he said, is subject to Con- 
gressional control, with the other two- 
thirds representing fixed charges. 


ECONOMICS AND HUMOR 


“IT don’t know of a more difficult 
assignment” began Mr. C. H. Diefendorf, 
President of the Marine Trust Company, 
in his address at the Friday afternoon 
session. Mr. Diefendorf was referring 
to the title of his address “The Economic 
Situation” and the difficulty involved in 
attempting to balance the various eco- 
nomic forces at work in an economy that 
depends so much on artificial factors and 
on what the so-called managers in Wash- 
ington will or will not do, under a given 
but unknown set of conditions in the 
future. But Mr. Diefendorf had other 
difficulties he had not anticipated. The 
Ladies fashion show in another part of 
the Hotel had come to an end and being 
anxious to hear the following speaker, 
the Reverend Norman Rossen, a humor- 
ist well known to New York canning 
audiences, these attractively gowned 
lovelies filed into the meeting in a never 
ending stream. By the time Mr. Diefen- 
dorf finished his talk, even the standing 
room of the Niagara Room was com- 
pletely filled and we feel quite sure Mr. 
Diefendorf realized there are difficulties 
other than untangling the economic 
situation. 


Mr. Diefendorf told the large audience 
that business philosophy over the next 
few years, can only be based on the fol- 
lowing conclusions: (1) Belief that total 
war can and will be avoided; for if it 
is not, there is no need of having a busi- 
ness philosophy; (2) “Knowledge of the 
tremendous power the government has 
over the economy, the important part 
government policies have played in deter- 
mining both the trend of business and 
the price level, and the fact that it will 
not hesitate to use the powers at its dis- 
posal”; (3) Realization that we have not 
learned how to control the business 
cycle; while inflationary influences will 
probably predominate during the period 
or rearmament and capital expansion, 
once this peaks out, the likelihood is for 
inflationary pressures to diminish, and 
and deflationary forces may prevail. 
However, Mr. Diefendorf believes that 
the tremendous and permanent changes 
in the economic, political and_ social 
structure of this country in the last 20 
years, seem to eliminate the possibility 
of any major depression such as we ex- 
perienced in the early 30’s. These 
changes include the tremendous popula- 
tion increase; the increased longevity of 
present population; the need for schools, 
hospitals, highways, etc.; the major 
changes in the economic status of labor 
with its high salaries; the stabilizing 
effect of health insurance, and other such 
benefits; the farm program and the im- 
proved financial position of the farmer; 
individual liquid savings, and many 
others, including the social responsibility 
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Quality Theme Attracts 
Record Attendance At Ontario Meeting 


46 member firms of the Canned Foods 
Association of Ontario, Canada, at- 
tracted a record attendance of approxi- 
mately 800 canners, machinery and sup- 
ply men, and other interests to the 18th 
Annual Meeting of the Association held 
at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
December 3 and 4. 


According to President J. A. Medland, 
of the Culverhouse Canning Company, 
there are approximately 50 canning firms 
operating in the Province of Ontario. 
The 46 members account for some 98 per- 
cent of the industry’s dollar volume, and 
the Province of Ontario accounts for 80 
percent of all the canned foods produced 
in the Dominion, the total dollar volume 
of which amounts to $175 million. In- 
formed that except for a hand full of 
well known American firms and approxi- 
mately the same number of Canadian 
firms, most of the Canadian canners are 
relatively small concerns, your reporter 
was naturally puzzled at this large at- 
tendance, which showed an actual regis- 
tration of 726. Inquiring, we learned 
that most of the canners’ permanent 
staffs take in the annual meeting; too, 
one Canadian firm operates in the neigh- 
borhood of 80 plants; Again much work 
has been done on grower relations and a 
good many of these take in the annual 
meeting. As in the States, there are the 
government representatives, brokers, ma- 
chinery and supply men, a scattering of 
buyers, and other interested parties. 


QUALITY IS THEME 


“Better quality canned foods for 
Ontario” was the theme of this year’s 
convention, and eight of the ten ad- 
dresses were geared to that theme. A 
cutting bee showed evidence of improve- 
ment in this respect when compared to 
cuttings of former years, but as Mr. 
Medland says, there is always room for 
improvement. To this end the Associa- 
tion annually sponsors canning schools 
for field men and a ten day mold count 
school. In addition to this a number of 
members are participating in a tomato 
research product program with the 
Ontario Research Foundation. 


QUALITY CONTROL 


There were many excellent papers on 
quality control but the paper delivered 
by Mr. Russell H. Winters of the Larsen 
Company of Green Bay, Wisconsin, liter- 
ally stole the show. Speaking on the 
application of mechanization to quality 
control, Mr. Winters said that we are 
years behind in our equipment develop- 
ment due to the curse of cheap labor 
exploited in our earlier years. Now that 
our sins have caught up with us, he 
said, there is a sudden demand for the 
development of machines and the mech- 
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anization of our canning factories. Start- 
ing with the harvesting equipment and 
then passing progressively through the 
various plant operations, Mr. Winters, 
while mentioning specifically the corn 
harvester and research work on the pea 
and bean harvester, stressed particularly 
the role of management and attention to 
detail needed to assure best results from 
existing equipment. ‘Employe attitudes 
mirror the attitude of management, he 
said. “The principal difference in the 
packing of fancy grade and standard 
grade is the attention to detail, detail 
in our agricultural departments and 
detail in the operation of our factories. 
Delegating the responsibility for close 
adherence to quality standards and see- 
ing that such responsibility is accepted 
and performed are necessary steps in 
producing quality merchandise. Quality 
is never an accident, it is the fulfilment 
of careful planning”. 

Mr. Winters reviewed briefly a sound 
sales program and public relations and 
called for a program of research and 
engineering within the canning industry. 
“Let me tell you”, he said, “we have not 
begun to sell canned peas, canned corn 
or in fact, anything in good canned 
foods. We need an awakened industry, 
conscious to the value and need of re- 
search. We need revitalized associations 
with research organizations under strong 
leadership, if we are to overcome the 
lethergy of the past.” Mr. Winters’ 
paper will be published in full in an 
early issue of “The Canning Trade”, 


GREEN GIANT 


Mr. John Wall of Fine Foods of Can- 
ada, Limited, manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of the “Green Giant” brand in 
Canada, discussed the quality control 
program of that organization, which he 
said, is based on agricultural research, 
process research, engineering and chemi- 
cal research. “I want to tell you quite 
frankly”, he said, “that I couldn’t be a 
member of the Green Giant family with- 
out being a firm believer in the impor- 
tance and necessity of research as a 
basis and necessary support for any suc- 
cessful business.” 


THE ACADEMICS OF 
QUALITY CONTROL 


Mr. C. G. Robbins of the Technical 
Service Division, American Can Com- 
pany, presented an academic discussion 
of the various steps in quality control. 
Mr. H. P. Stevens of the same company, 
collaborated in the preparation of the 
paper, which considered the four steps 
necessary in the practical application of 
a quality control program. (1) Deter- 
mination of the quality level to be main- 
tained; (2) Planning the control pro- 
gram; (3) Putting the plan into action; 
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(4) Observation of the results. The 
paper brought out the fact that different 
quality factors are desired and demanded 
in different markets, that a quality con- 
trol program is limited by the availabil- 
ity and the quality of the raw material, 
and by the personnel available. 


“Planning for control begins with field 
control. It includes all phases of han- 
dling and processing, times, tempera- 
tures and schedules, the inspection and 
sampling program. It requires the coop- 
eration of supervisory personnel and 
determines the type and scope of records 
to be kept. The plan is put into action by: 
starting with the proper amount of acre- 
age in the right places, making -use of 
the correct seed variety, a careful plant- 
ing schedule and adequate records. 
Meanwhile the factory staff locates, serv- 
ices and tests and installs the equipment. 
It provides for automatic controls, for 
inspection and testing activities, and pre- 
pares forms for record keeping and as- 
signs key rseponsibilities, and a program 
of training.” 


THE PEA COMBINE 


Mr. Carl Smith of the Gerber Products 
Company, Fremont, Michigan, told of his 
experiences with the experimental pea 
combine during the past two years. “The 
Food Machinery Corporations’ 1951 
model experimental pea combine is defi- 
nitely a step in the right direction”, he 
said. “It operates on a new principle of 
canning pea harvest and this general 
principle appears to be sound.” Changes 
felt to be necessary before the machine 
can be accepted as standard pea harvest- 
ing equipment include reduction of dam- 
age to tender peas, a reduction of the 
overall weight, better distribution of the 
weight, a vine cutting device rather than 
a pulling mechanism, greater maneuver- 
ability, improvement of the pick up 
mechanism so it will be more stable 
against rocks, etc., and improved boxing 
method to enable faster and more effici- 
ent handling. Mr. Smith also suggested 
a need for varieties with less rank 
growth to reduce the excessive amount 
of vine handling in the field. 


RESEARCH AND 
QUALITY CONTROL 


The Ontario Research Foundation, 
with the support of a number of Ontario 
canners, is investigating the problem of 
flat sour spoilage in tomato products. 
The study which has been in operation 
since 1949, and which is continuing, has 
brought to light a number of trouble 
sources. The report presented by Mr. 
R. B. Taylor, for instance, showed that 
washing facilities in some cases are not 
adequate, that clean-up procedures could 
be applied more efficiently, that cooling 
waters in some plants have been found 
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unsatisfactory, and that holding tanks 
are a source of trouble. Mr. Taylor said 
that “research had determined the times 
and temperatures required for the pro- 
cessing of every food product. These 
times and temperatures must be main- 
tained. However, maintaining these times 
and temperatures must be accompanied 
by strict endeavors to keep the bacterial 
numbers in other parts of the line to an 
absolute minimum. This will result”, 
he said, “in much smaller numbers of 
bacteria to be killed by the processing 
and increase the probability of obtaining 
a commercially sterile product.” 

Other speakers on the program dis- 
cussed various aspects of quality control. 
Mr. Roger Wilson of the Continental 
Can Company spoke of the improvements 
in cans and how these cans help product 
quality. Mr. F. E. Atkinson, Food Tech- 
nologist of the Dominion Experimental 
Station, spoke of the relationship of the 
processing laboratory to the canned food 
industry; and Mr. Herbert H. Webb of 
the advertising agency of Brown & Com- 
pany, Limited, took as his subject “Qual- 
ity in Relation to Advertising and Sales”. 

The Honorable Fletcher S. Thomas, 
Minister of Public Works of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, was the featured 
speaker following the annual banquet 
and entertainment. Mr. Thomas reported 
on his efforts to conserve natural Ca- 
nadian resources. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The following slate of officers and 
directors were elected to serve the Asso- 
ciation during 1952: 

President—J. A. Medland, Culverhouse 
Canning Co., Limited, Toronto; Past 
President—John Wall, Fine Foods of 
Canada, Limited, Tecumseh; Vice-Presi- 
dent—E. R. Renouf, Campbell Soup Co., 
Limited, New Toronto; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—R. W. Neal, Canned Foods Asso- 
ciation of Ontario, Hamilton. ° 


Directors: J. E. Baxter, The Baxter 
Canning Co., Ltd., Bloomfield; Frank R. 
Bear, Stokely-Van Camp of Canada, Ltd., 
Essex; M. S. Dixon, H. J. Heinz Co., of 
Canada, Ltd., Leamington; W. I. Drynan, 
Canadian Canners, Limited, Hamilton; 
R. B. Graham, Graham Food Products, 
Limited, Belleville; W. B. Hyslop, Tip 
Top Canners, Limited, Greensville; Ralph 
Macklin, E. D. Smith & Sons, Limited, 
Winona; C. S. Metcalfe, The Metcalfe 
Foods, Limited, Deseronto; T. V. Proc- 
tor, Libby, McNeill and Libby of Canada, 
Ltd., Chatham; G. Ridler, Canada Pack- 
ers, Limited, Toronto; E. M. Smart, 
Smart Bros., Limited, Collingwood. 


LAUNCHES OWN BUSINESS 


J. E. Cunningham, previously a part- 
ner in the firm of J. A. Richardson & Co., 
Winston-Salem food brokers, recently 
dissolved, has established the J. E. Cun- 
ningham Brokerage Co., with offices in 
Winston-Salem. Warehouse facilities will 
be maintained in that city and in 
Raleigh. 
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NEW CHEMICAL TO CONTROL 
TOMATO AND SPUD DISEASES 


A new chemical protector against 
plant diseases which every year cause 
farm-crop damage running well into the 
millions was disclosed by the Du Pont 
Company during a session of the national 
meeting of the American Phytopatho- 
logical Society in Cincinnati Dec. 11. 

This important addition to vital farm 
chemicals will be available in limited 
quantities in 1952 as “Manzate” fungi- 
cide. Chemically it is manganese ethy- 
lene bisdithiocarbamate, the sixth in a 
series of organic plant protectant ma- 
terials, based on derivaties of dithiocar- 
bamic acid, developed by Du Pont agri- 
cultural research. 

Pending final review by governmental 
authorities, ““Manzate” is expected to be 
recommended specifically to control an- 
thracnose, gray leaf spot and Septoria 
leaf spot on tomatoes, and early and late 
blights on both tomatoes and potatoes. 

The new fungicide has undergone 
extensive field testing, for several years, 
both by Dupont investigators and federal 
and state experiment stations. During 
the past season, more than 100 investi- 
gators in 32 states, Hawaii, Canada, and 
Mexico have evaluated the compound for 
disease control with such crops as toma- 
toes, potatoes, apples, cereal grains, 
cucumbers, squash, melons, celery, tobac- 
co, ornamentals, and a variety of other 
vegetable, fruit and nut crops. 


While Du Pont’s recommendations for 
use of “Manzate” will be confined to 
applications on tomatoes and potatoes at 
the present time, further tests to control 
diseases on other crops will continue 
through 1952, according to Dr. B. L. 
Richards, Jr., Du Pont plant pathologist 
who reported on the new material. 

As a chemical to control tomato dis- 
eases, “Manzate” fungicide offers a 
single treatment which is_ effective 
against all major fungous enemies, both 
fruit and foliage, of the tomato plant. 
Previously two or more chemicals have 
been required in alternate applications 
to control the various diseases. This 
ability to rely on one material relieves 
the tomato grower of a critical problem 
in timing his sprays to effectively apply 
the right chemical at the right time to 
combat each disease. 

As a potato fungicide, “Manzate” has 
proven particularly effective in cases 
where both early and late blights were 
equally severe at the same time. 


PACKAGING MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURERS DATES 


The Packaging Machinery Manufac- 
turers Institute will hold its Semi- 
Annual Meeting March 30 and 31, 1952 
at the Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, G. R. Stevens, President of the 
Institute has announced. 

The Hotel Dennis will be PMMI head- 
quarters during the Packaging Exposi- 
tion which will open in the Atlantic City 
Auditorium on April 1. 
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RAT CONTROL 


That perennial problem confronting 
industry — rat and mouse control — is 
being solved. This good news had its 
start several years ago in the biochem- 
istry laboratories of the University of 
Wisconsin where Dr. Karl Paul Link and 
his research group discovered warfarin, 
a powerful anti-coagulant or “blood- 
thinning” substance. The scientists found 
that rats and mice, after eating small 
amounts of warfarin bait over a period 
of five to 14 days, would die from inter- 
nal hemorrhage. 


Warfarin is now the lethal substance 
in more than 150 different trademarked 
rat and mouse killers. In slightly more 
than a year it has revolutionized the con- 
trol of rats and mice. Warfarin avoids 
the “bait shyness” created by quick-kill- 
ing poisons because of its cumulative 
action. Thousands of tests show that 
the rodents will eat the bait repeatedly. 
Many rats and mice find the warfarin- 
cereal bait mixture so tempting that they 
spend their final feeble moments trying 
to eat more. 


Once warfarin bait has reduced the 
rat population to a minimum level—or to 
extermination, as is true in many cases— 
a limited number of permanent bait sta- 
tions may be used to control newcomers 
and prevent a rebuilding of the popula- 
tion. 

Warfarin is available in two basic 
forms—as a concentrate, to be mixed 
with the user’s own bait material, and as 
a ready-mixed bait. Both are easy to 
use, and compared with other rat and 
mouse killers, warfarin is rated “safe.” 
The mixed bait is placed in shallow con- 
tainers along rat runways behind pro- 
tecting boards, or in specially con- 
structed bait boxes. Bait boxes not only 
protect the bait, but prevent children, 
pets, and domestic animals from coming 
in contact with it. They are highly rec- 
ommended for industrial use. One of 
these “Kelly’s Rat Cafeteria” complete 
with three gallon watering station, and 
50 pounds of the special warfarin bait is 
being offered by Solvit Chemical Com- 
pany, Madison 5, Wisconsin, at nominal 
cost. Another source of supply is the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation, 
P.O. Box 2059, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 


VISITING COAST 


T. O. Tarrant, of the Schlesinger- 
Tarrant Brokerage Company, St. Louis, 
is on a California business trip. 


HEADS BROKER GROUP 


J. Berchmans Daily, of the H. A. N. 
Daily Co., has been elected president of 
the Philadelphia Food Brokers’ Associa- 
tion for the coming year. 

Other officers named by the Philadel- 
phia group are Harry L. Coale, of Carey 
& Coale, vice-president; and Anthony L. 
Hunsicker, of the A. L. Hunsicker Co., 
secretary-treasurer. 
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MUST BEGIN WITH 


quality 


If you buy on price alone, you must add something for the risk 
you take. If you do this, you will have enough to buy the best! 
Insist on beet seed bred, selected and grown by Ferry-Morse. 


top 


FERRY-MORSE’S FAMOUS DETROIT FAMILY 


DETROIT DARK RED—MORSE’S STRAIN DETROIT DARK RED—FERRY’S STRAIN PERFECTED DETROIT 

The original medium top struin, intro- The first Detroit Dark Red, introduced by A strain of Detroit Dark Red selected 
duced by us in 1935. Preferred in the us in 1892 and still the most widely used primarily for its tall, strong tops. Well 
Pacific Northwest and outstanding on canning strain. adapted for mechanical harvesting in 


muck land elsewhere. vpland areas. 


E... Y- ORSE 


SEED CO. 


DETROIT MOUNTAIN VIEW 
LOS ANGELES MEMPHIS HARLINGEN 
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ALL CANNERS GET 
CAPEHART ADJUSTMENT 


(GOR 21—December 5, 1951) 


The Office of Price Stabilization on 
December 5 made available to canners 
of all products not covered by CPR 22 
a procedure for applying for individual 
ceiling price adjustments under’ the 
Capehart amendment. The announce- 
ment, incorporated in GOR 21, extends 
the pricing benefits of the Capehart 
amendment to all but a few producers, 
manufacturers, processors and_ service 
establishments not covered by Capehart 
adjustment regulations already issued. 


GOR 21 differs from GOR 20, the regu- 
lation issued last week which enables 
small canners to calculate their revised 
price ceilings under the Capehart amend- 
ment, and SR 17 to CPR 22, which ac- 
cords the same privilege to canners pric- 
ing their products under CPR 22 in that 
it prescribes only the procedure and in- 
formation required in filing individual 
applications for adjustment of price ceil- 
ings with OPS. GOR 21 is not self- 
executing; the revised ceiling prices may 
be put into effect only upon the receipt 
of letter orders from OPS issued after 
full review of each individual applica- 
tion. No time limit is prescribed within 
which OPS must act on these applica- 
tions. 


Use of the adjustment procedures pro- 
vided for in GOR 21 is entirely optional 
with the individual manufacturer. If, 
however, application for adjustment of 
the ceiling price on any item covered by 
any regulation other than the GCPR is 
made, the application must include all 
items covered by the same regulation. 
For example, the adjustments authorized 
by GOR 21 must be taken for all or none 
of the canned vegetables covered by CPR 
55, or the canned fruits covered by CPR 
56, packed by the particular canner. If 
the item is being priced under GCPR, the 
application must include all products 
“within the same category.” Joint appli- 
cation may even be required with prod- 
ucts covered by CPR 22, if any of the 
products covered by the canned foods 
tailored regulations share their raw ma- 
terial costs with any products covered 
by CPR 22. 


DETERMINING ADJUSTMENTS 


No specific formula is provided in 
GOR 21 by which sellers taking advan- 
tage of the regulation may compute their 
adjusted ceiling prices. Sellers are di- 
rected to determine ceiling prices which 
will reflect increases or decreases in costs 
between the “base unit costs for particu- 
lar items on the prescribed dates, that 
the regulation was written without sea- 
sonal industries in mind. Further clari- 
fication from OPS will be necessary be- 
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fore it can be stated how most canners 
will be able to calculate their unit costs 
on prescribed dates, when these pre- 
scribed dates fall in advance of the pack- 
ing season for particular items, or before 
the actual production costs for the year 
involved have been determined. 


OVERHEAD ADJUSTMENT 


(SR 2 to CPR 22—December 5, 1951) 


OPS on December 5 issued Amend- 
ment 1 to Revision 1 of SR 2 to CPR 22 
to provide manufacturers who use SR 2 
an optional method for calculating the 
overhead adjustment factor. Canners 
will remember that SR 2 to CPR 22 was 
revised to make it available to those 
manufacturers who take advantage of 
SR 17 to CPR 22 which provided an al- 
ternative pricing method in conformity 
with the Capehart amendment to the De- 
fense Production Act. 

The method for calculating overhead 
adjustment factors needed for calculat- 
ing adjustments under SR 17 to CPR 22 
is provided in Section 5 of SR 2 as re- 
vised. This required manufacturers to 
calculate a dollar and cents overhead ad- 
justment for each commodity being 
priced. A new section 5(a) has been 
added by Amendment 1 which permits a 
manufacturer to calculate in one step 
the overhead adjustment factor for all 
commodities being priced under the regu- 
lation. SR 2 may be used for an entire 
business, a category, or a product line. 
The amendment was effective on Decem- 
ber 5. 


CANS 
(M-25 Dir. 2—December 12, 1951) 


Can manufacturers on December 12 
were directed to file DO-Rated Orders 
and basic quarterly quotas of customers 
first and then to fill, on pro-rata basis, 
orders representing quotas carried over 
from one quarter to the next in the same 
calendar year. 


BORROWED PRICES 


The Office of Price Stabilization ruled 
on December 12 that certain fruit and 
vegetable canners subject to the amended 
Section 4 of Ceiling Price Regulations 55 
and 56, including canners who formerly 
used borrowed or individually authorized 
ceilings, must now recalculate their ceil- 
ing prices. As originally issued, the 
regulations allowed canners selling items 
not sold during the base period to bor- 
row prices or to apply for individually 
authorized ceiling prices, where they 
were unable to determine the price under 
basic provisions of the regulations. Later 
Section 4 of the regulations was amended 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


to provide pricing methods that elimi- 
nated in nearly every case the necessity 
for borrowing ceiling prices, or securing 
individual authorization. Those proces- 
sors who used borrowed or individually 
authorized ceilings before October 20, 
1951, must now recalculate their ceilings. 


MECHANICAL PICKER POSES 
PROBLEM FOR BEAN GROWERS 


The advent of a mechanical picker for 
snap beans poses new problems for the 
grower. With the mechanical picker fin- 
ishing off a field in one picking, the 
grower must now decide whether to use 
it for the first or second harvest to in- 
sure maximum returns for the season. 

The harvest cost of hand pickers must 
also be considered in relation to the 
greatest possible returns from the bean 
crop. 

The harvester removes all of the pods 
on the plant and also strips off the 
leaves. An upright plant with pods five 
to six inches above the ground will give 
the best results with the mechanical har- 
vester. Varieties with bushy, spreading, 
decumbent, or trailing habit of growth 
are difficult to harvest with the picker. 

To find out how much of the total yield 
was produced at the first and the second 
pickings observations were made at the 
Experiment Station at Geneva this past 
season on the yield of eight varieties of 
snap beans grown extensively for pro- 
cessing. All varieties were planted June 
20th and the first picking was made on 
August 10th with the second pickings 
between August 17 to 22. 

“The comparison between varieties 
and pickings can be made only for the 
1951 season,” says Prof. W. T. Tapley, 
Station vegetable crops specialist, report- 
ing on the tests. “The yields of these 
same varieties might be reversed in other 
seasons,” he adds, “and the ratio between 
the first and second pickings will vary 
with the variety, the season, and with 
different plantings for the same season. 
With the highest prices paid for the 
smaller pods and with pod size changing 
rapidly, fields will have to be watched 
carefully to insure picking at the time to 
give maximum returns, either from hand 
picking or when using the mechanical 
picker.” Editor’s Note—Extensive vari- 
ety tests were held this past season 
under the auspices of the New York 
Canners Association and the National 
Canners Association with the Chisholm- 
Ryder Co. and various seed companies 
cooperating. The report of the New York 
Association is most complete and points 
out many of these same problems and in- 
dicates much progress. It should be 
emphasized that further tests will be 
continued and the machine will not be 
available in volume in 1952. 
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Modernize=Mechanize 


@ speeds up canning line 


EQU DM E NT eliminates can and 


uctdamage 


FMC AIR BLAST 
CAN DRYER 


UNDERWEIGHT 
CAN DETECTOR 


FMC CAN 
UNSCRAMBLER 


These machines are representative of FMC’s extensive 
line of special can handling equipment, at work for can- 
ners everywhere providing exceptional service in high 
speed flow-line operations. In point of overall perform- 
ance, efficiency and economy, each unit reflects the high- 
est engineering skill and experience, gained by FMC 
through more than 70 years of research and a close work- 
ing association with canners in the best solution to their 
specific problems. 


Write for full information or call 
your nearest FMC representative. 


FMC “NON- 
SHOCK” CASER 
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FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Canning Machinery Divisions 
General Sales Offices: 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
ORPORATION 


rade Mark EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS WESTERN: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 
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OHIO OFFICERS 


Franch Jenkins, LaChoy Food Prod- 
ucts, Archbold, Ohio, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Ohio Canners Association at 
the Annual Meeting held at Columbus 
this week. Thomas Timmer Tip Top Can- 
ning Company, Tipp City, was elected 
First Vice-President; Russell Kline, 
Stokely Foods, Inc., Celina, Second Vice- 
President; and Paul Hinkle, Celina, was 
reappointed Secretary Treasurer. 

Directors elected are: W. A. Scheid, 
Campbell Soup Company, Napoleon; L. 
E. White, Clyde Kraut Company, Clyde; 
and Frank Campbell, Cummins Canning 
Company, Conneaut. Directors held over 
are: Norman Spain, Winchester Canning 
Company, Canal Winchester; Karl Hir- 
zel, Hirzel] Canning Company, Toledo; 
Charles Stemley, Stemley Canning Com- 
pany, New Weston; and LeRoy Wenger, 
Lake Erie Canning Company, Sandusky. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association will 
be held in Room B of the Atlantic City 
Municipal Auditorium at 10:00 A.M. on 
Sunday, January 20. In addition to other 
business to be transacted, will be the 
election of officers and two new directors. 


MINNESOTA CANNERS 
REELECT OFFICERS 


All officers of the Minnesota Canners 
Association were reelected at the 45th 
Annual Convention held in St. Paul De- 
cember 5. They are: Edwin C. Kraus, 
Big Stone Canning Company, Ortonville, 
President; S. N. Petersen, California 
Packing Corporation, Sleepy Eye, Vice- 
President; and Edwin B. Elmer, Min- 
neapolis, Secretary-Treasurer. 


BERRY JOINS STECHER-TRAUNG 
NEW YORK SALES STAFF 


William McCaw Berry, formerly with 
the Lithograph Poster Corporation in 
New York has joined the New York sales 
staff of the Rode & Brand Division of 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corporation. 
The Division manufacturers lithographic 
displays and posters. Mr. Berry resides 
in Paterson, New Jersey with his wife 
and two sons. 


KRAFT NAMES BARBIERI 


A.J. Barbieri has been appointed man- 
ager of the Kraft Food Co.’s San Fran- 
cisco, California, sales and distribution 
branch. He has been with the firm 22 
years and came to San Francisco from 
Kansas City, Missouri where he was 
branch manager. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS— 


SANITARIANS MEET 


The Association of Food Industry 
Sanitarians held its Fifth Annual Meet- 
ing and Conference at Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, November 15 and 16, at which 
time Donald L. Truax, Sanitation Con- 
sultant, California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, was elected President; 
Charles A. Clark, Coordinator of Sani- 
tation, General Foods Corporation, New 
York, Vice-President; and Edwin S. 
Doyle, Sanitarian, National Canners 


‘Association, Berkeley, California. Exec- 


utive Secretary and Treasurer. 

Next year’s meeting has been tenta- 
tively set for San Jose, California, dur- 
ing the first two weeks of November 
1952. 

It was announced that the book “Sani- 
tation for the Food Preservation Indus- 
tries” a cooperative project of AFIS and 
the National Canners Association, which 
will be published by McGraw Hill Book 
Company as one of its food technology 
series, is expected to be available the lat- 
ter part of January. 

It is planned that local sections of the 
Association be established in different 
parts of the country and this work is to 
get under way in the near future. 


INDIANA DATES 


Secretary Al Dreyer has announced 
the following dates for events of the 
Indiana Canners Association in 1952: 

Canners and Fieldmen’s Conference to 
be held at Purdue University February 
5, 6 and 7. 

Spring Meeting of the Association will 
be held at the Claypool Hotel, Indianap- 
olis, April 10, 

The Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciation will be held at French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick, November 
20 and 21. 


GF MOVES SALES OFFICE 


General Foods Corporation will estab- 
lish headquarters for the Central Region 
of its Sales Division in Chicago early in 
January. At that time all of the sales 
management and accounting functions 
pertaining to its packaged grocery prod- 
ucts will be transferred from the New 
York headquarters. The entire fourth 
floor of the North Shore National Bank 
Building at 1737 Howard Street, Chic- 
ago, will be occupied by the new office. 
J. E. Zipf is being transferred from his 
post as Southeastern Region Manager to 
head up the new Central Region opera- 
tion. Mr. Zipf will be succeeded in the 
Southeastern Region by Harold Col- 
clough, former Central Region Manager. 
The Chicago District Sales Office in the 
Civic Opera Building will continue in 
that location. 
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HEINZ ELECTS 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors, four executives of the H. J. 
Heinz Company were elected Vice-Presi- 
dents. N. E. Daniels, with the company 
since 1925, and most recently General 
Manager of Purchases, has been elected 
Vice - President — Purchases. Fred C. 
Heinz, who joined the company in 1918 
and who has served as Special Assistant 
to the President, and during the War 
represented the firm in many Washing- 
ton activities, was elected Vice-President 
—Industry Relations; Mr. Heinz is at 
present Vice-President and a Director of 
the National Canners Association. C. L. 
Rumberger, with the company since 
1929, and most recently General Man- 
ager of Research and Quality Control, 
has been elected Vice-President — Re- 
search and Quality Control. P. K. Shoe- 
maker, with Heinz since 1946 and since 
1949 General Manager of Manufactur- 
ing, has been elected Vice-President— 
Manufacturing. 


DONN SEARLE HEADS 
SEARLE FOOD CORPORATION 


Donn A. Searle has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Searle Food Corporation suc- 
ceeding Gladdon F. Searle, who has re- 
tired because of ill health. Ronald F. 
Hutchinson of Miami, Florida, has been 
elected to the Board of Directors. The 
company owns and operates farms and 
factories in Indiana and Florida, pack- 
ing a complete line of foods in tin and 
glass. General offices are at Hollywood, 
Florida, with sales offices in Indianapolis 
and Hollywood. 

The Searle Brokerage Company of 
Indianapolis will continue as exclusive 
sales agents for the company, working 
through their associate brokers in all 
principal markets throughout the United 
States. 


S & W SALES 


S. & W. Fine Foods, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, California, report sales for the 
quarter ended October 31 of $12,900,756, 
compared with $8,315,947 for the pre- 
ceding quarter and $12,268,223 for the 
corresponding period last year. 


MAILLIARD IN CC POST 


J. W. Mailliard III, of the brokerage 
and commission firm of Mailliard & 
Schmiedell, San Francisco, California, 
has been elected first vice-president of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce. C. W. Griffin, Jr., vice-president 
of the California Packing Corporation, 
was elected a director for 1952. 
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AIC PROGRAM EXPLAINED TO 
CHICAGO BUYERS 


The program of the Associated Inde- 
pendent Canners to promote private 
label corn and peas continuously in 1952 
was explained to distributors in the Chi- 
cago area at a special dinner held at the 
LaSalle Hotel, Tuesday, December 11. 
A number of canners, brokers and dis- 
tributors were in attendance and the 
latter showed keen interest in the 
program. 


MINUTE MAID APPOINTS 
HARLAN 


William T. Harlan, Jr., former Assis- 
tant to the Sales Manager, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the Eastern Division 
of the Minute Maid Corporation and will 
make his headquarters in the Philadel- 
phia office. Prior to joining Minute Maid 
Mr. Harlan was in the sales division of 
American Can Company. 


LINK BELT APPOINTS 
BRINKWORTH 


William J. Brinkworth, who has been 
Field Manager of oil field distributor 
sales, and will continue in this capacity, 
has also been appointed distributor sales 
representative of the Southwestern Divi- 
sion with headquarters at Houston, 
Texas. 


SEEK LATE-BLOOMING 
APRICOTS FOR NEW YORK 


Apricots that will bloom later than 
common varieties now grown are sought 
by fruit breeders at the Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva, New York. They are 
looking for an apricot that will escape 
injury from late spring frosts which 
often exact a heavy toll of this popular 
fruit. 


Seedlings now growing in the Station 
orchards show some promise in this 
direction, and if they prove productive 
and of good quality will be propagated 
for more extended trials. 


In the meantime, the Station fruit men 
tell of favorable reports on three apri- 
cots which have been recommended be- 
cause of their hardiness and general 
good quality. These are “Doty”, “Gen- 
eva,” and “Henderson”. 


Geneva in particular has proved one of 
the most reliable apricots tried in the 
Province of Ontario, say the Station 
fruit men, while growers in Michigan 
have given the nod to both Geneva and 
Henderson. 


Doty is notable for its large, vigorous, 
productive trees. The fruit is described 
as medium sized, golden yellow, juicy, 
and sweet. It is said to be excellent for 
home use and for local markets. Geneva 
has large yellow fruits of high quality 
and is also quite productive. Henderson 


is notable for its large size and strong, 
vigorous, productive trees. 


Both Henderson and Geneva are free- 
stones, while Doty is nearly free. 


It is recommended that, wherever pos- 
sible, trees of two or three varieties of 
apricot be planted together to insure 
good pollination. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


At a testimonial dinner in commemo- 
ration of the 35th Anniversary of the 
founding of the company, A. M. Kahn 
was elected Chairman of the Board of 
Consolidated Products Company, New 
York City dealers in used equipment for 
the chemical and processing industries. 
Herman Kahn was elected President of 
the firm, and M. I. Cowen, Treasurer. 


HEAVY FIRE LOSS 


Two major units of Cannery Row, 
Monterey, California, were destroyed by 
fire December 8, with a loss estimated at 
$1,800,000. The fire raced through two 
big warehouses of the Westgate-Sun 
Harbor Co., filled with canned tuna and 
sardines, fish oil and fish meal. Much 
equipment was lost, in addition to pro- 
cessed fish. 


production costs. 


representative in your area. 


There’s no substitute for the “extras”? Langsenkamp 
equipment offers! ‘‘Extras’’ such as lower power costs 
greater yield gain, finer quality product . . . at lower 
All these ‘‘extras”’ spell more 
PROFITS for those canners who install Langsenkamp 
equipment in their production lines. 
Langsenkamp catalog, or contact the Langsenkamp 


MORE THAN PAYS FOR ITSELF IN ONE SEASON ! 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR LANGSENKAMP VALUE! 


See your 


ing accumulations. Indiana Sanitary Brush 
Finishers for soups and whole spiced products. 


Now’s the time to seriously consider your future 
requirements. Due to present conditions, delivery 


Indiana Paddle Finisher gives 
your product a smooth, vel- 
vety finish. Eliminates black 
specks. Operates with low 
power cost, yet has greater 
production capacity. Hook 
type frames remove for easy 
cleaning, prevent mold-form- 


Replacing wooden tanks with Lang- 
senkamp Stainless Steel Tanks equip- 
ped with kook-more-koils means a 
greater yield of fully five gallons more 
finished product from each and every 
batch! What would this mean to you 
dollar-wise for the season ! Extremely 
sanitary, makes a much higher quality 


product. Lower mould count. 
vestigate . . . gain these added divi- 
dends ! 


Stainless Steel Tank 
with Coils 


of critical materials necessary to produce canning 
equipment requires four to six months. We sin- 
cerely urge you to place your orders as far in ad- 
vance as possible. 


Indianapolis 25, Indian 


235 East South Street 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Fair Fill-in Business Reported—Withdrawn 
On Tomatoes—Peas At A Standstill—Fancy 
Corn Sought—Interest In Sweet Potatoes— 
Tuna Prices Advance—Demand For Salmon. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Dec. 13, 1951 


THE SITUATION—An advance of $1 
per case on tuna fish halves, effective 
December 20, was the principal price de- 
velopment in the canned foods market 
this week. There was a fair amount of 
fill-in business reported during the week 
on vegetable items in short supply, con- 
trary to the usual situation at this time 
of the year when distributors normally 
concentrate more heavily on _ holiday 
lines. There was some interest evident 
among buyers in canned foods for ship- 
ment after the turn of the year, but little 
actual business along these lines was re- 
ported consummated. 


THE OUTLOOK — Conflicting view- 
points of the economists on the outlook 
for food prices during the first half of 
the coming year is imparting a tone of 
cautiousness to distributor inventory 
policies. In many instances, it is appar- 
ent, buyers are planning to go ahead 
with minimum inventories, preferring to 
risk supply shortages later on in the 
season to accumulating heavier holdings 
upon which inventory write-offs would 
become necessary in the event of a price 
break. 


TOMATOES — With canners 
withdrawn from the market, there has 
been little activity in eastern toma- 
toes during the week. Meanwhile, buy- 
ers are still turning to California, 
where a fairly brisk trade in peeled 
tomatoes is reported, canners quoting 
standards at a minimum of $1.55 for 
2s, $1.95 for 2%s, and $7.25 for 10s. 
On fancy solid pack, 1s are reported 
available yet at $1.65, with 2%s firm at 
$2.55-$2.60, and no sellers of 10s re- 
ported below an $8.75-$9.00 range, all 
f.o.b. canneries. 


PEAS—New business in the market 
for peas is at a virtual standstill, and 
with liberal holdings reported by mid- 
western canners, distributors are show- 
ing rather bearish price views. General 
asking price for standard 303s out of 
the midwest holds around $1.25 per 
dozen, f.o.b. cannery. In the Tri-States, 
canners list standard pod run 303s at 
$1.15, with 2s at $1.25 and 10s at $6.75 
to $7.00, for Alaskas. On sweets, stand- 
ard pod run 2s hold at a minimum of 
$1.30, f.0.b. 


CORN—Buvuyers are still on the lookout 
for fancy corn, but offerings from first 
hands are virtually nil, and the pinch 
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has not yet become sufficiently acute to 
make for much trading at resale. 


BEANS — Southern canners remain 
generally withdrawn on top grades of 
green beans, and buyers are looking over 
up-state and the midwest for small clean- 
up lots of fancies to round out their 
holdings. 


SWEET POTATOES —Buyers are 
showing more interest in sweet potatoes, 
which are offered only in a limited way 
and are understood to be in rather lim- 
ited supply in distributing channels. 
Southern packers quote fancy syrup pack 
at $2.20-$2.25 for 2%s, with No. 3 squat 
at $1.95-$2.00, with dry pack offered in a 
limited way at $1.75 for 2's. 


SPINACH — While eastern canners 
have only small stocks to offer, some 
business is being done in California, 
where a firm market prevails. The trade 
is not carrying large spinach stocks 
and a rather tight supply position is in- 
dicated before spring pack is ready for 
shipment. 


SARDINES—A somewhat easier un- 
dertone has developed in some quarters 
on Maine sardines, with at least one 
seller offering prompt shipment at $9.45 
per case for quarter keyless, f.o.b. 
Maine. Packing has fallen off at Cali- 
fornia canneries as a result of stormy 
weather which has hampered the opera- 
tions of the fishing fleet, and the market 
is holding firm at $8.25 for No. 1 ovals 
in sauce, with No. 1 tall naturals at $6.50 
per case, f.o.b. 


TUNA—California canners have up- 
ped the market for white meat tuna by 
$1.00 per case, effective December 20, 
bringing the market for halves under 
nationally advertised brands to $16 per 
case, with quarters marked up 15 cents 
per dozen to $9.60 per case, f.o.b. The 
advance still keeps the market under per- 
missible OPS ceilings, and reflects a bet- 
ter market position as a result of the 
weakening of competitive pressure by 
Japanese tuna. 


SALMON—There has been somewhat 
of a spurt in the demand for red salmon, 
with some speculative purchases reported 
around $31 per case, which is $1 under 
the ceiling f.o.b. coast. Holdings remain- 
ing in canner hands are light, and it is 
expected that next month’s trade meet- 
ings at Atlantic City will witness a com- 
plete cleanup on reds. A little improve- 
ment in demand for pinks for shipment 
after the first of the year is reported, 
but real volume movement is still lack- 
ing. Canners are quoting the market, 
Seattle basis, at $20.50 for 1s, with a 
little shading reported under this figure. 
Ceiling is $21. Coast reports note a bet- 
ter call for chums, but there is little 
interest in this grade reported locally. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Holders on the Coast are offering tall 1s 
at $16.50 to $17.50 per case, with halves 
at $9.25-$9.50, f.o.b. 


CITRUS—Trade demand for new pack 
citrus is lagging, and canners in Florida, 
in some cases, are operating only in a 
limited way. There is no change in prices 
reported this week, and distributors in 
most instances are working against in- 
ventories, confident in the belief that 
they will be able to make replacements, 
when needed, around current market 
levels. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Interest in 
California fruits has slowed down, and 
buyers are waiting for the Atlantic City 
meetings to dicker at first hand with can- 
ners on carryover holdings which may be 
available for shipment in the first quar- 
ter of 1952. Retail movement of some 
canned fruits has been lagging, and the 
trade generally is not interested in build- 
ing up inventories in the face of this 
condition. Canners in the Northwest are 
offering Bartlett pears for prompt ship- 
ment at $4.25 to $4.50 for fancy 2%s, 
$4.10 for choice 2%s, and $3.60 for 
standard 2%s, with indications that 
= prices might be shaded on a firm 

id. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Seasonal Quiet—Market Holds Firmness— 

Some Corn Offered—Bean Offerings Limited 

—Beets And Carrots Short—Playing Citrus 
Safe—More Interest In Fruits. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Dee. 13, 1951 


THE SITUATION—Little to report 
this week on the current market situa- 
tion as the emphasis presently is on noth- 
ing at all, the trade generally preferring 
to fold their hands until after the first. 
While there is little pressure, to sell, it 
is interesting to note there is more and 
more evidence of merchandise, presuma- 
bly sold some time ago, now making a 
belated appearance. The average buyer 
is inclined to view such offerings rather 
smugly with a knowing look of “I told 
you so.” However, any such offerings 
are not in the important quantity cate- 
gory and are not likely to have any ef- 
fect on the market. 


As we come to the close of another 
year those concerned can view the future 
with optimism, at least until the new 
packing season again rolls around. Mar- 
kets are firm and the movement of 
canned goods at all levels remains good 
to excellent with the heavy consuming 
season just beginning. Fruits of all kinds 
are in good shape with the exception of 
cocktail and even in this case cocktail 
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is still holding its own. Tomato juice 
is the one and only weak spot in the 
vegetable picture with many items on 
the short side. Citrus is a question mark 
at the moment as packing is heavy and 
sales are light but it’s still too early to 
predict what may happen one way or 
the other. Canned fish has made a come- 
back as sardines of all kinds are higher 
and short while salmon of every variety 
is firm. Even tuna seems on a more sta- 
ple basis as canners have taken effective 
measures to check the recent slide in 
prices. All in all it appears a buyer can 
buy with confidence which always makes 
for good business conditions. 


CORN—A few offerings, heretofore 
not available, came to light this week 
from Wisconsin canners although total 
quantities did not amount to more than 
a few cars. Two or three lots of 303 
fancy cream style corn were quoted at 
$1.58 to $1.59 indicating ceiling prices 
and furthermore, the quality was ques- 
tionable. A small quantity of fancy whole 
kernel was offered at $1.70 for 303s, 
$1.30 for 1s and $1.10 for eight ounce. 
The cream style was quickly sold despite 
the quality while the whole kernel was 
slower to find a home because of prices 
which the trade consider high. 


BEANS—Offerings of standard cut 
beans are growing slimmer with the 
trade showing the most interest in of- 
ferings out of the Ozarks at $1.17% for 
303s and $1.25 for 2s along with limited 
quantities of 2s from Wisconsin at $1.25. 
Wax beans are definitely short and the 
trade are having difficulty finding fancy 
3 sieve cuts in all sizes which is the pop- 
ular item. Trade interest has been in 
offerings from New York with the last 
sales reported at $1.75 for 303s, $1.90 
for 2s and $9.50 for tens- 


BEETS AND CARROTS—Heavy buy- 
ing and the recent freezes have reduced 
carrot stocks close to the diminishing 
point and prices were again pushed up 
this week. Fancy 303 diced are now 
listed at $1.10 with 2s at $1.20 while 
tens are just about gone. The trade are 
finding many sizes and styles of beets 
difficult to locate as in many cases can- 
ners were cut off from raw stocks before 
they even started on certain varieties. 
In the meantime prices are still un- 
changed. 


CITRUS — Packing in Florida con- 
tinues heavy while the trade are grow- 
ing increasingly cautious about making 
commitments as they watch total pack 
figures quickly climb with shipments far 
behind each week. The average buyer 
feels that citrus is, at best, a treacherous 
item and in view of the money that has 
been made and lost on this item the past 
few years they are probably right. With 
no chance to speculate but plenty of 
chance to lose distributors are inclined 
to play it safe and see what develops. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—Canners in 
this section have just about sold out a 
large pack of prune plums that met with 
ready acceptance right from the start. 
However, there is no joy in canning cir- 
cles as they are still waiting for govern- 
ment relief from below cost ceiling in 
many cases. Prices, as a result, are un- 
changed from original opening lists. 
There is still a full assortment of all 
sizes and grades of Bartlett pears left 
to sell which the trade have been buying 
only as needed. Only a few scattered 
lots of berries and cherries are left un- 
sold consisting primarily of Royal Annes. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—The trade 
have been showing more interest in 
canned fruits from the Coast lately, as 
in more than one case, several desirable 
lots have made an appearance recently, 
particularly where Cling peaches are 
concerned. Fruit cocktail is dragging 
although salad has sold well at opening 
prices of $4.60 for 2% fancy, $2.90 for 
ones and $16.45 for tens. Like their 
brethren in the Northwest most Cali- 
fornia canners are well sold on cherries 
and berries. Shipments against contracts 
are coming through in better shape than 
had been anticipated. 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


house or in 1 of our 5 metro- 
politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Write for full Information 


Our 
ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Better Than Usual—Prices Well Maintained 
— Surprising Demand For Fruits — Apple- 
sauce Slow—Pineapple Moving Well—Rains 
Delay Spinach Pack—Heavy Tomato Sales— 
Fishermen Can And Sell Tuna—Sardine 
Delivieries Continue Small. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 13, 1951 


THE SITUATION—While the canned 
foods business is by no means rushing, 
some of the larger factors are reporting 
that the booking of new business is bet- 
ter than usual for the holiday season, 
and that shipments are ahead of those of 
last year. Distributors are finding inven- 
tories rather out of balance and are or- 
dering goods to go forward at this time, 
instead of having them shipped to arrive 
after the first of the new year. On some 
items which are known to be in light 
supply, buyers have standing orders 
placed in order to be on the preferred 
list should lots show up in canners hands 
when inventories are taken. In general, 
prices are firmly maintained, although 
there are weak spots in fish, such as 
tuna, as well as in some fruits, especially 
lower grades in pears. 


FRUITS—California canners are well 
pleased with the business that has been 
booked to date on almost all items in the 
fruit list. Packs have been large but 
sales and shipments have been in pro- 
portion. Just now there is a rather wide- 
spread demand for the higher grades in 
apricots in all sizes and for both apri- 
cots and peaches in the pie grade. Just 
what is back of the unexpected demand 
for the latter is not clear. There is some 
pressure reported to move pears of Pa- 
cific Northwest pack, with $3.35 quoted 
on standard No. 2s, and in California 
pack it is the lower grade list that is 
moving slowly. 


APPLE SAUCE—A rather slow 
movement of California pack apple 
sauce is reported, with orders running 
to small lots, indicating a fill-in business. 
The California price list seems to be well 
maintained, however, in contrast to 
prices in some other producing areas. 
A carryover of canned apples is reported 
from the Pacific Northwest with widely 
varying estimates of the quantities in- 
volved. Some lots of No. 10, of old pack, 
have been offered at $7.75. 


PINEAPPLE — Pineapple juice has 
been moving in decidedly larger quanti- 
ties since the reduction in price went 
into effect, with some canners noting 
special interest in the 46 oz. size. Prices 
on this size seems quite generally to be 
$2.25. Canned pineapple business is keep- 
ing up well too, with the output of this 
item lagging a little from that of a year 
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ago because of the long-drawn-out strike 
early in the year on the plantation on 
Lanai. 


SPINACH—The opening of the can- 
ning season on fall spinach has been de- 
layed by heavy rains in the principal 
producing areas and it is uncertain just 
how this will affect the size or quality 
of the pack. There is still a fair quan- 
tity of spring pack in first hands but the 
market seems firm at $1.35 for No. 2 
fancy, $1.70 for No. 2% and $5.35 for 
No. 10. 


ASPARAGUS—Sales of canned as- 
paragus have been keeping up a better 
pace than last year, and some canners 
are reporting some items fully sold up. 
However, almost anything in the regular 
list can be had by shopping around. Most 
canners are quoting No. 2 all-green fancy 
spears at $4.50-$4.60 for colossal, mam- 
moth and large green tipped and white 
in these spear sizes at $3.90. 


TOMATOES—tThe trade is awaiting 
with much interest the final figures on 
the tomato pack, but there is much less 
anxiety about moving this into consump- 
tion than when canning commenced early 
in the fall. Sales have been heavy and 
shipping commenced with canning op- 
erations. Buying has slackened off some- 
what of late, but is expected to become 
active again after the first of the year. 
Prices are largely without change. 


TUNA—tThe California fish canning 
industry has had a little competition of 
late from the fishermen from whom can- 
ners have purchased fish in the past. At 
San Francisco, and at other ports, fisher- 
men not satisfied with the price offered 
by canners for several weeks sold the 
fresh fish in whole form at 25 cents a 
pound. More recently, the local fisher- 
men’s union has had its surplus albacore 
tuna canned at a local plant and has been 
selling this at $15.00 a case for fancy 
white meat in vegetable oil. Grated white 
and dark meat was sold at $9.00 a case. 
The fish was sold from the Fisherman’s 
Union Hall. 


SARDINES—The California sardine 
situation remains largely without change, 
with very small deliveries being made 
to ecanners. The catch through Decem- 
ber 3 amounted to but 108,278 tons, 
against 239,583 tons a year earlier. Fig- 
ures on the pack to this date have not 
been announced. The pack for August, 
September and October amounted to 
1,748,660 cases, against 2,210,520 cases 
for the corresponding period last year. 
Prices paid to fishermen were $46 a ton 
in October, $50 during most of Novem- 
ber and are now $60 a ton. Some sales 
of 1-lb ovals sardines in tomato sauce 
have been reported at $8.75 a case. 


HERRING—Owing to the small pack 
of California sardines, unusual interest 
is being shown canned herring for ex- 


THE CANNING TRADE 


port. The California pack of this fish is 
also lagging, amounting to 915,321 
cases for the first ten months of the 
year, compared with 1,208,191 cases for 
the corresponding period last year. A 
good pack is being made in British Co- 
lumbia and a ready market seems in 
sight for the Coast output, with $7.00- 
$7.50 a case suggested as a probable 
price. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Year-End Inactivity — Shrimp Catch In- 
creases—No Oysters Being Canned. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Dec. 13, 1951 


SHRIMP—tThe canned shrimp market 
has settled down to a year-end of inac- 
tivity, and the sale of canned shrimp 
seems to be limited to what the trade has 
to have to wind up the year on a mini- 
mum inventory, taking chances on a 
shortage rather than starting the new 
year with a surplus which may not be 
worked off to advantage if production 
increases and price drops. 


The prevailing price of $3.00 per dozen 
for small; $3.20 for medium; $3.50 for 
large; and $3.90 for jumbo in 5 ounce 
tins, f.o.b. cannery may or may not 
bring increased business after the first 
of the year in a greater volume than now 
exists, hence increased production may 
be detrimental to the present price struc- 
ture and should be guarded against. 


Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing November 30, 1951 were: Louisiana 
4,467 barrels, including 1,691 for can- 
ning; Mississippi 1,337 barrels, including 
785 barrels for canning; Alabama 232 
barrels, including 30 barrels for can- 
ning; Apalachicola, Florida, 234 barrels; 
and Texas 6,903 barrels, making a total 
of 13,173 barrels, which is 7,222 more 
barrels than were produced the previous 
week, and the canneries received 711 
more barrels than the previous week. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 111,000 pounds and 
were approximately 1,361,000 pounds 
more than four weeks ago. Total hold- 
ings were 964,000 pounds more than one 
year ago. 


The 13 canneries at present operating 
in Louisiana reported that 8,612 stand- 
ard cases of shrimp were packed during 
the week ending December 1, 1951, and 
the 6 canneries in Mississippi and Ala- 
bama reported that they canned 4,364 
standard cases, making a total for the 
season of 520,302 standard cases, as com- 
pared to 504,806 standard cases packed 
during this period last season. 


OYSTERS—We had hot weather last 
week with the mercury rising to 72 de- 
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grees, which was not oyster weather, 
nevertheless the demand held up well 
due to the oysters showing up in good 
condition, being fatter than a month ago. 

The peak of oyster consumption is the 
week preceding Christmas and after New 
Year, it commences to drop, which should 
not be the case, because oysters are at 
their best in January and February, 
being fat and plump, but some how or 
other, folks seem to get their fill during 
Thanksgiving and Christmas week and 
their appetite for them evidently dwin- 
dles down. 

No oysters are being canned yet and 
no canning is expected to take place until 
after December. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing November 30, 1951 were: Louisiana 
4,577 barrels; Alabama 260 barrels and 
Apalachicola, Florida 585 barrels, mak- 
ing a total of 5,422 barrels, which is 38 
barrels more than were produced last 
week, 


APPOINTS AGENT 


The Santa Clara Packing Co., San 
Jose, California, canners of Glorietta 
tomato aspic and other specialty foods, 
has appointed the Long Advertising 
Service, San Francisco, as its advertising 
agent. 


INTEREST IN PHOTORELIEF 


The canning, food distributing and 
catering trade was well represented at a 
luncheon preview of Photorelief, featur- 
ing three dimensional color photography, 
held at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
December 6. Portraits have been made 
for some time, but a new and promising 
field has been opened in advertising. 
Food processors and distributors have 
been quick to sense the possibilities of 
the new form of advertisements and dis- 
plays featuring illuminated color photo- 
graphs in three dimensions have stepped 
up sales to an encouraging degree. 


At the San Francisco trade showing, 
the Santa Clara Packing Co., of Santa 
Clara, California had an entry display- 
ing cans containing its Glorietta tomato 
aspic and this product in an attractive 
dish. This proved especially striking, as 
did displays of beverages and dried 
fruits. In fact, the food displays were 
the highlights of the showing, in the 
opinion of many. Speakers at the lunch- 
eon included H. D. Whittlesey, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Board; Theodore Wetteland, 
advertising manager, of the Foster chain 
of restaurants, and Dan Danziger of the 
Danziger Sales Co., San Francisco, 
Northern California representative of 
Photorelief. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION 
CHANGES NAME TO INCLUDE 
FREEZERS 


(Continued from Page 8) 


of the government; (4) Business philos- 
ophy should also be based on the fact 
that the American people have grown to 
like inflation and it has become, by de- 
fault, an integral part of the national 
economy. Once the armament peaks have 
been reached there should be little reason 
to fear further serious inflation unless 
government attempts to keep the present 
spiral going, the financial expert stated. 
The Reverend Mr. Rossen came up to 
all expectations. He entertained his large 
audience for a full hour with a delight- 
ful combination of humor and sobriety, 
with a religious and partriotic undertone. 
The Dinner-Dance tendered Friday 
evening by the Machinery men, supply 
men and brokers, added the fitting social 
climax to this most successful meeting. 


CANNER NAMES BROKER 


Sampson Canning Company, of Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wisconsin, has appointed 
the A. C. Clark Co., New York, as its 
sales representatives for the metropoli- 
tan New York territory. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


THE CANNING TRADE 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE.MD. 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 
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THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MO 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 
HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 
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TANNERY 


STONE PRODUCTS PAPER 


INSTITUTION 


COSMETICS 


RESTAURANT 


LAUNDRY 


PAINT DISTILLING BOTTLER 


TEXTILES 


AIRPORT 


MUNICIPAL 


PACKAGING CHEMICALS 


BAKERY 


POWER PLANT 


PUBLIC WORKS 


UTILITY 


FOR EACH OF US TO GET MORE STEEL...AND PRODUCTS MADE OF STEEL... 
WE'VE GOT TO PROVIDE MORE SCRAP TO MAKE THE STEEL. 


Half the melting stock used in the 
steel mill or iron foundry consists of 
iron and steel scrap. In normal times, 
enough scrap is produced by the mills, 
foundries, railroads, fabricators and 
scrap dealers to fill the need. 

But now the mills have stepped u 
capacity to meet the greatly increase 
military and civilian demands for steel. 
And that increased capacity has out- 
stepped the supply of scrap. 

That is why we are calling on plants 
in both metal-working and NON. 
METAL-WORKING industries to pro- 
vide the needed scrap NOW. 


You have the heavy scrap 
needed to make more steel 
Enough obsolete machinery, equip- 


ment and parts are being carried as 
useless inventory to give a big push to 


the production of steel. Surveys have 
proved this. 

The trick is to get that old steel into 
the hands of the steel producers. 

We’re putting that job up to you. 

To help maintain steel production... 
provide more steel for the equipment 
you want... turn in your idle iron 
and steel to your local scrap dealer. 


What you can do to help 
maintain steel production 


1. Appoint one top official in your plant 
to take full responsibility for surveying 
the plant and getting out the scrap. 


2. Consult with your local Scrap Mo- 
bilization Committee about its program 
to help out in the scrap crisis. For 
chairman’s name, check with your 
Chamber of Commerce, or the nearest 


This advertisement is a contribution, in the national interest, by 


THE CANNING TRADE 


20 S. GAY STREET 


BALTIMORE 2, MD, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


office of the National Production Au- 
thority, Department of Commerce. 


3. Call in your local scrap dealer to 
help you work out a practical a 
program. Non-ferrous scrap is needed, 
too. 


4. Write for free booklet, ‘Top Man- 
agement: Your Program For Emer- 
gency Scrap Recovery”, addressing Ad- 
vertising Council, 25 W. 45 St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 
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Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND BUYERS 


Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures . . . 
All the newest and latest products .... 


e Fruits « Vegetables « Meats e Milk 
Soups e Preserves e Pickles « Condiments 
Juice « Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if could not get another” 
—a famous processor 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperature and RIGHT procedure .... 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . .. 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. .. ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE 2 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 


380 pages of proven pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything “‘Canable”. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colassal, Mam. & Lge.....4.50-4.60 
Medium 4.32 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 3.90 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 3803 1.50 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 7.50 
BEX, B OB. -90 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2......... 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
3 sv, No. 2 2.35 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.25 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
NorTHWEsT (Blue Lakes) 
Why Fey., No. 2, 1 3.00 
2 sv. 2.60 
3 sv. 2.57% 
Ungraded, No. 2.28144 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303...... 1.92% 
No. 2 2.2214 
No. 10 11.25 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, No. 308........ 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
OzarKs 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 308.........0.0008 1.17% 
No. 2 1.25 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 
Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 sv. ......c.000 1.75 
4 sv. 1.60 
9.50 
Texans; Out, No; 1.35 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 308 
Tiny 2.45-2.60 
Small 2.00-2.25 
Medium 1.80-2.00 
No. 10 7.00 
Standard 1.25-1.80 
BEETS 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh., No. 308......1.70 
No. 2 1.80 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.35 
No. 10 4.50 
No. 10 5.25 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 O72. -70 
No. 303 1.07% 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
Diced & Sh.. No. -95 
No. 2 1.074% 
No. 10 4.75 
No. 2, Whole, 10/0 
20/0 1.75 
30/0 2.00 


60/0 2.60 


CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 
No. 10 5.50 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ .75 
No. 2 1.20 
N.W. Diced, No. 303 gl. .........1.1744 
CORN 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 
No. 303 1.50-1.60 
Ex. Std., No. 1.42%-1.45 
Withdrawn 
Std., No. 303. 1.35-1.40 
Withdrawn 
Fey., Gld., W.K., No. 308....1.60-1.65 
Withdrawn 
Ex. Std., No. 303 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 oz.....Withdrawn 
No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 Nominal 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 02z....... Withdrawn 
1.58-1.59 
No. 10 Nominal 
Ex. Std., No. 303.............. Withdrawn 
No. 10 Nominal 
PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2..........2.50-2.70 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 2 ........ 
Ex. Std., 8 sv., 8 oz. 90- .95 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 308 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
EASTERN SWEETS 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 303 as 
5 sv., No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 

No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 10 7.00-7.25 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 308......1.40 
5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
6 sv. 1.25 
4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
6 sv. 7.45 
No. 10 7.35 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. 1.15 
MIDWEST ALASKSA 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 2.40-2.50 
2 av., No. 308 ......... 002.20 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.25 
4 sv., No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 6.50 
MipweEst SWEETS 
Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 

8 oz. 95-1.00 
No. 303 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.65 

No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.15 

Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 

8 oz. 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.40 

5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.90 

TEXAS 

Blackeyed, No. 300 1.15 
No. 10 7.25 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


POTATOES, SWEET 
Md. Fey.. Sy., No. 8, 
Sa 


1.95-2.10 
No. 2% 2.20 2.80 

No. 8, Vac. 1.90 
SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 308 ......... 87% 
No. 2 971% 
No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.20 

N.Y., No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 

SPINACH (New Pack) 

No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 

Ozark, Fey., No. 2 ...... 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.75 

No. 303 1.15 
No, 2 1.35 
No. 1.70 
No. 5.85 

Texas, NO. 1244 
No. 10 5.30 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 303....Withdrawn 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 2% 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 8.75 

Std., No. 1 1.00 
No. 303 1.40-1.50. 
No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No, 2% 2.20-2.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 

New York, Fey., No. 2........+ 
No. 2% 3.10 

Ex. Std., No. 2 1.85 
No. 2% 2.65 

Indiana 

Fey., No. — 
No. 2 2.35 
No. 2% 3.00 

Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 2 1.75-1.85 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Std., No. 1 1.10 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 2% 2.25-2.30 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

Ozarks, Std., No. 2 . 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. Risrssorernsensil 2.25 
No. 2% 2.55-2.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

No. 10 8.00-8.50 

Std., No. 2 1.55 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 7.25 

TOMATO CATSUP 

Md., Fey., No. 10 ..... .11.50-12.00 

1.87 

Ind. Fey., 14 02., gl. 
No. 10 12.25 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

7 oz. 10.00 
No. 10 14.00 

TOMATO PUREE 

Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.046........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 

Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 8.25 

Calif. Fey., No. 1.045....2.20-2.25 
1.06 2.40-2.50 
1.07 2.65-2.75 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 

No. 303 1.10 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 6.00 

No. 10 Apples 8.50 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 3.50-3.70 
No. 10 11.75-12.00 

Choice, No. 24 3.00-3.30 
No. 10 11.00 

Std., No. 10 9.75 

S.P. Pie, No. 10 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2 csssscsssossssees 2.25 
No. 10 10.75 


Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%... 
Choice 


N.W.R.A., Fey., No. 
Choice No. 2% 
Std., No. 2% oa 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 02. 
No. 1 2.2714-2.35 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 13.40 
Choice, No. 1 2.25 
No. 2% 3.30-3.40 
No. 10 12.90-13.10 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.10 
8 oz. 1.15 
No. 1 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 10.25 
Choice, No. 2% 2.85 
8 oz. 1.10 
No. 1 1.75 
No. 10 9.75-10.00 
Std., No. 2% 2.65 
No. 1 1.65 
No. 10 8.80-9.00 
No. 10, S.P. Pie 9.15 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 1........ 2.70-2.80 
.4.25-4.50 
No. 2% 3.75-8.95 
No. 10 13.00-13.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2........ 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2......... 1002.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 -90 
46 oz. 1.95 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 1.80-1.90 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 95 
46 oz. 2.10 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.02% 
46 oz. 2.25 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
46 oz. 9.95 -2.35 
46 oz. 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 5.25 
46 oz. 2 .35-2.50 
No. 10 4.60-4.75 
FISH 
SALMON—PErR CAsE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T........ 30.50-31.00 
18.00 
Med., Red, No. 1 T. 24.50 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 20.50-21.00 
Y's 12.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1........0+ 16.50-17.50 
9.25-9.50 
SARDINES—PeEr Case 
Maine, Oil 
Cal. 1-ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 8.25-8.75 
No. 1, Nat. 6.50 
SHRIMP—PeEr Dozen 
5 oz., Small 3.00 
Medium 3.20 
Large 3.50 
Jumbo 3.90 
TUNA—PER Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s...........0000 16.00 
Chunks & Flakes ........... 11.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......12.00-12.50 
Std. 11.50 
Chunks & Flakes 10.50 
Grated 10.00 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 3-4, 1952—Cutting & Tech- 
nical Sessions, Northwest Canners Asso- 
ciation, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


JANUARY 7-9, 1952—Annual Proces- 
sors Fieldmen’s Conference, Kellogg 
Hotel, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 9-11, 1952—6th Annual 
Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsylvania 
Canners Association and Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1952—Annual Fruit 
and Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
Francisco, Calif, 


JANUARY 11, 1952—Extraneous Ma- 
terial Conference, Department of Plant 
Sciences, Syracuse University, Lyman 
Hall, Syracuse, N. Y. 


JANUARY 16-18, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 17-18, 1952—Winter Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 20, 1952— Annual Meet- 
ing, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City Municipal 
Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 21-22, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Preservers Association, 
Marlborough - Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952 — Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Tl. 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Retailer-Owned Grocers, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


JANUARY 28-30, 1952—9th Annual 
Meeting, Food Brokers Association of 
Canada, General Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., Canada. 


JANUARY 29-30, 1952 — Wisconsin 
Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Babcock Hall, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


FEBRUARY 4-15, 1952—31st Annual 
Canners & Freezers School, Food Tech- 
nology Department, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1952— 5th Annual 
Canners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, 
Minnesota Canners Association, Radis- 
son Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 5-7, 1952—Canners & 
Fieldmen’s Conference, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 11-12, 1952— 21st An- 
nual Conference, Ohio Canners, Field- 
men and Growers of Vegetable Crops for 
Processing, Ohio State University, Ohio 
Union Building, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 14-15, 1952— 44th An- 
nual Convention, Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 15-22, 1952 — National 
Cherry Week. 


FEBRUARY 19-21, 1952 — Technical 
Pickle School, Michigan State College, 
Kellogg Continuing Education Bldg., 
East Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1952 — Annual 
Iowa-Nebraska Canners Conference, Me- 
morial Union, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 


MARCH 3-7, 1952—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 


MARCH 6-7, 1952—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Utah Canners Association, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 13-14, 1952— Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart, Ore. 


MARCH 17-18, 1952—Annual Direc- 
tors Meeting, Canners League of Califor- 
nia, Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 


MARCH 19-21, 1952—Spring Meeting 
& Canners School, Tri-State Packers 
Association, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


MARCH 30-31, 1952 — Semi-Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute, Hotel Dennis, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 


APRIL 10, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


JUNE 9-10, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952 — Annual 
Convention, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MAINE SARDINE PACK 


The Maine sardine canning season, 
which opened on April 5 and closed on 
December 1 according to State law, 
totaled 1,500,000 cases for 1951 as com- 
pared with 3,800,000 cases in 1950 and a 
20 year average of 2,500,000 cases, basis 
100 3% ounce cans to the case. Although 
the pack is very short on volume, it is of 
the finest quality in the 77 year history 
of the industry, according to Richard E. 
Reed, Executive Secretary of the Maine 
Sardine Industry. 


* * 
A little moistened salt rubbed on the 


outside of a car windshield is said to pre- 
vent snow and ice gathering on it. 
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There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge 
per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count 
initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. 
Use a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Balti- 
more 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WIEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt. S/S Kettle, 100# jkt. pressure; 29 S/S Clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 1800# 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6-40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 29-200 gal. unused Aluminum 
Storage Tanks. Only a partial listing. Send your inquiries to: 
Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
3Arclay 7-0600. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey 
jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Ma- 
chine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—One Anderson-Barngrover FMC Can Cooler or 
Cooker for No. 1 (211 x 400) cans. Will cool 200 cans per 
minute from 200° F. to 110° F. Capacity approximately 1500 
cans. In good operating condition. Lord Mott Co., Inc., Foot of 
Fell St., Baltimore 31, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Aire City 60 H.P. H. R. T. Boiler with Grates 
and Stack, new in 1936 and retubed in July 1951; 1 Link Belt 
80 place Merry-Go-Round; 1 A.B. Continuous Cooker, 600 can 
holding capacity for 2 and 2% cans; 1 Berlin Chapman Con- 
tinuous Cooker, 750 holding capacity for 2 and 2% cans; 1 A.B. 
Cooler, holding capacity 250 cans for No. 2. Sewell L. Simmons, 
Andrews, Md. 


FOR SALE—30 Process Crates, 4 tier, slatted, $15.00 each; 
1 Robins Can Unscrambler, $3300.00; 1 Hand Operated Boxer 
for No. 2 cans, $100.00; 1 Ayars 12 pocket Syruper, $900.00; 
1 Ayars 7 pocket Filler, $120.00. Located on Eastern Shore. 
Offered as is, where is, subject to prior sale. Adv. 51127, The 
Canning Trade. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Liquidating equipment from soup canning and 
dog food plants: 5 Vertical Retorts 42” x 72”; 3 Open Kettles; 
45 Perforated Baskets 36” x 20”; Tri-Clover #2EBH Trialloy 
Sanitary Pump with motor; 80 gal. Stainless Clad Jacketed 
Kettle; MRM Semi-Automatic Vacuum Filler; 3 - 400 gal. Stain- 
less Steel Tanks with coils and covers; 2-75 gal. Cast Iron 
Jacketed Kettles; Burt Wrap Around Can Labeler; J. H. Day 
1% bbl. Dough Mixer; also large stock Stainless Steel Tanks 15 
gal. to 5700 gal., Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad Steam 
Jacketed Kettles 10, 40, 60, 80, 100, 150, 200, 500 gal. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Two Hartford Empire Pocket Chain Washers 
R.H., Style B, set up to handle 14 oz. ketchup bottles, excellent 
condition, used very little; also two Productive Equipment Com- 
pany’s Stainless Steel Vibrating Screens, one 4’ x 1%’, single 
deck, in good condition; and one 2’ x 6’, double deck, in excellent 
condition; also one Model “M” Heavy Duty Hume Loader. Adv. 
51130, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Ayars Nickel-Alloy 8 Valve Juice Filler; M&S 
new 6 pocket Stainless Steel Gravity Filler to #10 tins; 40 new 
Stainless Jack. Kettles, 30 and 40 gallon; six Stainless Jack. 
Kettles, 30 and 40 gallon; six Stainless Steel Jack. Kettles with 
Agitators, 100, 150, 200 and 250 gals.; Fitzpatrick S.S. Model 
“D” Comminutor; Burt Can & Spot Labeler to #10 tins; 6 new 
Stainless Steel Tanks, 500 and 1000 gals.; two Type 347 S.S. 
Coils 5’6” and 8’ dia. 100-140 sq. ft. Send for complete lists. 
We buy your surplus. The Machinery & Equipment Corp., 533 
W. Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. Gramercy 5-6680. 


FOR SALE—1 No. 6 Peerless Standard Style C Exhauster, 
belt drive, for 404 x 700 to 303 x 113 cans. Perfect condition. 
Price $925 f.o.b. Winchester, Mass. Adv. 51133, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5 - 40x72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and Tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 5181, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Rod-Reel Washer; also good Steam Pump with 
2%” intake and 114” discharge; in first class condition. Give 
details, location and price for immediate delivery. Adv. 51118, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two Chain Belt or Link Belt Vibrating Sewage 
Screens 4’ x 5’; and six 1000-1200 gallon Stainless Steel Tomato 
Pulp Tanks. Adv. 51129, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Food Processing Cannery, located in Cedarville, 
N. J. Covers 4 acres of land, additional 30 acres farm land. 
16 buildings fully equipped with new machinery to pack toma- 
toes, tomato products, dried beans, snap beans. Opposite auction 
block, on highway; private 7 car railroad siding. 20 Bungalows 
for use of help. Reasonable price. Inquire: John Minervini, 
406 Jefferson St. Hoboken, N. J. or phone Hoboken 3-4078. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory located in good growing sec- 
tion of Western Maryland. Concrete block building, railroad 
siding. Equipped to can vegetables; modern machinery. Adv. 
51123, The Canning Trade. 
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F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY, wnpianapous 


Use Your 
ALMANAC 


It contains the answers to most any 
question you want to know about 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 
regulations, labeling requirements, 


grades and Where To Buy your 


needs etc. Keep it handy—you'll 
be surprised at its thoroughness. 


PRICE $2.00 


THE CANNING TRADE 
20 South Gay Street, BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


THE CANNING TRADE - December 24, 1951 


WVINERS, fis 


Greetings! 


Looking backward ober pears of 
progress, we are naturally grateful 
to those whose patronage and good 
will have enabled us to prosper and 
grow. We are determined to merit a 
continuance of your fabors. 


May this Beason be a 
jopous one for pou and pours and the 
New Vear be one of unprecedented 


Happiness. 


“MACHINE COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN” 
ESTABLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 


m PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALIST 
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: FOR SERVICE RIGHT DOWN YOUR ALLEY— 


Check with Continental 


Here are six among many good reasons why it is sound 
business for a food packer to check with Continental right now. 


@ It costs nothing to talk things over. @ Our Research Department is qualified 
to assist you on any knotty technical 


We are able to give you better service problems. 


because our thirty-six can plants are 
strategically located. @ Most important of all—Continental 
people — right down to the last man— 


> 
@ Because of Continental’s size and flex- are anxious to serve you. 


ibility we can assure you of a depend- 


able supply. atin ental a 
@ Our technical people may be able to sug- ou cant heat of ppply ’ 
gest beneficial changes in your process- soul ce 
dable 
ing operations and plant methods. de, en 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


Eastern Div.: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 ° Central Div.: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 Pacific Div.: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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